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The Nation Plans for Social Security and Reconstruction 


The two reports of the National Resources Planning Board which the President submitted to Con- 
gress on March 10 have attracted much attention and occasioned diverse comment. An attempt is 
made here to condense their main features into brief summaries. 


Although Mr. Roosevelt presented the two Planning 
Board reports in the reverse of their chronological order 
they can be best understood by examining them in the 
order of their preparation. The one entitled Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies was transmitted to the Presi- 
dent on December 4, 1941. It is far the more extensive 
of the two, comprising 640 pages. The second report, 
entitled National Resources Development, Report for 
1943, was transmitted to the President on December 16, 
1942.* It is, in reality, only Part I of the report under 
that title, and bears the caption, “Post-War Plan and 
Program.” Part II, still to appear if the precarious status 
of the Planning Board does not interfere with its issu- 
ance, is announced under the caption ‘““Wartime Planning 
for War and Post-War.” 

The New York Times sharply criticized the two re- 
ports editorially. The first is disapproved on the ground 
that, unlike the Beveridge Report in England, it pre- 
sents no estimates of cost and no schedule of benefits, 
and on the further ground that it is socialistic. The 
second is criticized because it, too, “leans heavily on 
the socialistic side,” accenting “government intervention 
and control” and leaving very little to “private industry 
and the initiative of private citizens.” 

Evaluation of the reports depends, of course, on the 
reader’s viewpoint, but scrutiny of the recommendations 
reveals much emphasis on private enterprise, and a study 
of the first report suggests a possible explanation of 
the omission of payment schedules and estimates of cost. 
This will appear in the summary. 


I. Tue Security Report 


The Security Report is a document prepared for the 
Board by its Committee on Long-Range Work and Re- 
lief Policies. A large technical staff was employed under 
the directorship of Dr. Eveline M. Burns. 

The philosophy underlying the report is indicated 
in the following excerpt from the Introduction prepared 
by the Board itself which consists of Frederic A. Delano, 
chairman, Charles E. Merriam, and George F. Yantis, 
with Charles W. Eliot as director. 

“This report is concerned particularly with making 
adequate provision for those who have no means of liveli- 


* Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at $2.25 and $.25 respectively. 


hood or only inadequate means. Some of the causes of 
suffering are personal in character. These must be 
dealt with as personal problems. The physician, the so- 
cial worker, the teacher, and the churchman have im- 
portant roles in meeting the needs of people who suffer 
from personal maladjustment. But the suffering which 
comes from economic maladjustment is just as real as 
that which comes from personal. We shall not be satis- 
fied until we have grappled with and succeeded in chang- 
ing those phases of our life which must be adjusted if 
our need of minimum security for all is to be met. 


“It is sometimes alleged that a complete system of 
social security would ultimately have the effect of dis- 
couraging self-reliance and even fostering unemployment 
by destroying the incentives to industry, by removing 
the rough but salutary influence of discipline. There 
are doubtless some marginal persons who would delib- 
erately choose to avoid work. ... But these must be 
balanced against the millions of cases where deep anxiety, 
haunting fear of want, acute suffering and distress blight 
and sear the lives of men and women, and children, too. 
Most of the drifting souls are those on whom the door 
of hope has been closed either by nature’s equipment or 
by the unfortunate circumstances of unkind social ex- 
perience. The cure for this lies in the cause. We must 
and do assume that the bulk of mankind who are able 
to work are willing to work, and that they will strive 
for something more than a doghouse subsistence on a 
dole. Discipline that is enforced by deprivation of the 
elementary necessities of life, the discipline of cold, hun- 
ger, illness, should not be permitted to operate below the 
level of a minimum standard of security, certainly not in 
a land of plenty where there is enough to go around. 
Above that level, it is not fear but hope that moves men 
to greater expenditures of effort, to ingenuity and emu- 
lation, to sharp struggle for the values they seek in life— 
hope set in a framework of justice, liberty, fair play, and 
a fair share of the gains of civilization.” 

The reason why so elaborate a document does not con- 
tain schedules and estimates of costs is suggested by the 
following passage, also from the Introduction : 

“We have passed the stage when ‘financing the pro- 
gram’ need be more than a technical problem. If we 
measure the physical and intellectual stature of our 
people and our vast national resources, financial prob- 
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lems need be no hindrance. ‘Their complexity need not 
stand in our way. We require only the will and the 
courage to make full use of our national resources. .. . 
On the basis of iull employment and of a national income 
at say one hundred billion dollars, all the proposed ser- 
vices can be provided.” 

On the basis of a great volume of data contained in 
the report, showing that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation was, until recently, dependent on public aid and 
“precariously attached to the labor market,” the authors 
conclude that public aid and extended social services are a 
normal and continuous function of government. Running 
through the report is the conviction that minimum security 
and insurance against the major hazards of life are basic 
requirements of a democratic society. 


Public Aid—Some General R dations 


It is expected that need for public aid will continue 
for a considerable period. Furthermore, even attain- 
ment of tull employment will not remove the need for 
social security. Rather, full employment will make so- 
cial security plans feasible and adequate. 

In general, the aim should be the “assurance of access 
to minimum security for all our people, wherever they 
may reside, and the maintenance of the social stability 
and values threatened when people lack jobs or income.” 

Government should provide work “for all adults who 
are willing and able to work, if private industry is un- 
able to provide employment.” 

Young persons beyond compulsory school age should 
be enabled to equip themselves for assuming the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

A comprehensive general public assistance program 
should be developed through federal grants-in-aid to the 
states. The cost of assistance to persons having less 
than one year’s residence in a state should be a wholly 
federal charge. (This would do away with a present 
source of hardship and administrative confusion.) Each 
state should have a single agency to administer the plan. 

Especially important is the insistence that aid must 
“not be denied any person by reason of race, sex, marital 
or employment status.” 


Social Services 


Measures for promoting the health, welfare and effi- 
ciency of the entire population should be expanded as 
widely and as rapidly as possible. 

The financing of public aid should be “coordinated 
with the broader economic and monetary policies of 
government” and “reliance on consumption and earmarked 
taxes should in general be avoided.” ‘The various units 
of government should share financial responsibility for 
public aid and the policy adopted should “reflect dif- 
ferences in need and in economic and fiscal capacity.” 
Attention should be given to the possible advantages of 
decentralized administrative and regional organization. 

The public aid program should be administered by 
highly trained persons qualified by experience and having 
“a high degree of skill and professional competence.” 
(Here is suggested a vast field of trained professional 
service. ) 

An important point is the insistence on “citizen partici- 
pation in policy formation.” A permanent national ad- 
visory board should be maintained to advise the Presi- 
dent, Congress and the nation concerning public aid 
policies and programs. Similar advisory bodies chosen 
from public and private agencies and the public at large 
should be established at the state level. 


The function of private agencies is by no means for. 
gotten. “The private agency,” says the report, “prides 
itself upon its freedom from regimentation and legalistic 
controls. It has a setting for experimentation not en- 
joyed by most governmental agencies. This freedom js 
an opportunity for pioneering in social measures which 
may, as a result of demonstration, become a permanent 
part of the governmental program.” Also, “the private 
agency is in a peculiarly strategic position for contribut- 
ing to public understanding of the broad problems of 
public aid. [Private social work should be the testing 
ground of the public social services. To the voluntary 
agency come those whose needs cannot be met by the 
public agency. ‘To its attention, as a part of its daily ac- 
tivities comes the evidence of maladministration or of 
the ineffectiveness of existing social legislation.” 

The report recommends that the Federal Security 
Agency should become an executive department of the 
government, the administrator having membership in the 
Cabinet. 

Public aid programs in which the federal government 
participates should include Puerto Rico and the island 
possessions except where constitutional limitations pre- 
clude this. 


Federal Work Programs 


In the planning of long range public work programs 
one aim should be to maximize the amount of work given 
during depression periods. The developing needs of the 
nation should be continually kept in mind; also the oc- 
cupational characteristics and geographic distribution of 
the unemployed. 

The same standards of performance should be required 
as prevail in private industry and comparable rates of 
remuneration should be maintained except where the 
projects are used as an instrument of training or re- 
training, in which case training grants can be paid in lieu 
of wages. 

Eligibility for employment on these programs should 
be restricted to persons who normally depend on full- 
time employment and those not entitled to unemployment 
compensation benefits or whose unemployment is likely to 
be protracted. 

Access to the program should not be dependent upon 
an investigation of need. It is believed that adequate 
appropriations for work programs and a general public 
assistance system will obviate the necessity of a “means 
test.” 

The federal government should have major responsi- 
bility for operating work programs and should carry the 
major financial load. 

Concerning work programs for the handicapped the 
report recommends only that further study be given to 
the development of therapeutic programs for those hav- 
ing special handicaps and disabilities. 


Programs for Youth 


All young people above the compulsory school age 
“who desire and can benefit by continued schooling” 
should have the benefit of educational grants as needed. 
The grants should be distributed by the educational au- 
thorities and should be considered entirely separately 
from the payments made to the families concerned under 
public-aid programs. 

A very important recommendation concerns the re- 
vision of school curricula, which the report holds should 
be so devised that all young people can “obtain meaning- 
ful unpaid work experience in the school or in community 
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service during the period of school attendance.” Ap- 
prenticeship, it is stated, should be recognized as an 
appropriate means of occupational adjustment for youth. 

Young people under 21 not in full-time attendance at 
school or in higher educational institutions or who are 
not privately employed should be provided with paid 
productive work. ‘The educational aspects of the work 
given should be stressed, with special attention to the 
development of work habits and discipline. Access to 
work programs should not be limited to young persons 
in need. Counseling and guidance both to young people 
and their parents should be provided through the schools 
and the public employment services. The latter should 
include a special youth service unit. All youth programs 
should have regard to promoting health. 


Social Insurance 
Disability Insurance 


At least partial compensation should be given for loss 
of income through permanent or temporary disability. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Coverage of unemployment should be extended to in- 
clude seamen, employes of non-profit corporations and 
of firms employing one worker or more. This much is 
recommended, but in addition the report calls for con- 
sideration of the inclusion of domestic, agricultural and 
other low-paid workers, It is suggested that a separate 
system for agricultural workers be devised with its own 
eligibility, benefit and contribution provisions. 

The duration of benefits should be extended to 26 
weeks and should be uniform. They should be adequate 
to “enable the vast majority of recipients to maintain 
themselves for a period up to 26 weeks without recourse 
to supplementary payments under other forms of public 
aid.” Eligibility rules, however, should be changed so 
as to include only “workers whose past earnings and 
employment records offer a presumption that they will 
draw significant benefits from the system and yet not such 
amounts as to induce them to prefer benefit status to 
self-support.” 

Experience rating should be abandoned but if it is 
retained then there should be minimum federal standards 
set up relating to eligibility, duration and amount of 
benefit. 

The federal-state system of unemployment compensa- 
tion should be replaced by a wholly federal system. 
There should be only one national unemployment com- 
pensation fund and preferably it should be provided in 
part from general tax sources. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


Here again coverage should be extended to include em- 
ployes of non-profit organizations and, later, additional 
groups. (It will be remembered that much controversy 
occurred over the promulgation of this proposal when it 
was advanced by the Social Security Board. The re- 
luctance of church bodies to assent to the inclusion of 
their own employes occasioned a great deal of criticism 
and, in part, accounted for the failure to arrive at an 
agreement whereby coverage could be extended. Latest 
advices indicate the possibility of general agreement 
among religious bodies that coverage of employes of 
churches and church agencies would not be opposed. 
The Catholic Church has taken the position that clergy 
and members of religious orders should not be included 
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but that lay employes might properly be brought within - 
the scope of the act.) 

The report recommends further study of “the feasi- 
bility of revising the benefit formulas and the minimum- 
earnings eligibility requirement, with a view to making 
it possible for the vast majority of covered workers to 
qualify for benefits and to enabling the system to offer 
significant monthly benefits to a larger proportion of the 
low-paid and irregularly employed workers.” 

It is urged that government contribution to the costs 
of the program be specifically written into the law. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 

The present programs for special assistance now pro- 
viding for special groups such as the needy aged, the 
blind, and dependent children should be continued but the 
services should be more fully coordinated. ‘“Considera- 
tion should be given to extending the categories to em- 
brace all groups whose need for socially provided income 
is likely to be relatively permanent or of long and pre- 
dictable duration.” 

However, the present plan of equal matching of grants, 
federal and state, should be abandoned in favor of a 
federal grant, in determining the amount of which ac- 
count should be taken of differences between the states 
in terms of need and of economic and fiscal capacity. 


Public Social Services 


The principle is laid down that public services “es- 
sential to the health, education, and welfare of the popu- 
lation should be available throughout the country, espe- 
cially in areas which are disadvantaged in respect to in- 
come and taxable wealth.” Responsibility for their de- 
velopment should be local, state and federal. 


(The second report, reviewed further on, contains the 
Board’s specific recommendations on health and medical 
care.) 

There should be an expansion of state and local child 
welfare services for the “prevention of child neglect and 
delinquency.” 

“Free school lunches should be provided for all school 
children.” 


Il. Tue Post-War PLANNING REPORT 


The objectives of the second report are in large part 
stated in the longer document just reviewed. It en- 
visages a vigorous economy, boldly implementing a na- 
tional “will-to-do,” in which business, labor, agriculture 
and government cooperate. “Revolutionary” change is 
discounted but “profound evolutionary changes” are called 
for. Likewise discounted is economic defeatism which 
pictures the nation as “at the broken end of a worn-out 
way”; instead the report contemplates “broad vistas of 
progress.” Three factors—‘‘democracy, dynamic econ- 
omy and peace”—are of the essence. 

Democracy is seen as embodying the four freedoms 
and the “New Bill of Rights.” A dynamic economy 
means full employment and continuity of income. Peace 
requires “an effective jural order of the world outlawing 
violence and imperialism, old or new fashioned.” And 
a jural order is seen not only as a framework of peace 
but as providing for the maximum use by all nations of 
their economic and human resources. For no nation 
“can achieve full employment after the war without ex- 
tensive interchange of the products of world resources.” 
(This makes the current issue over the renewal of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements a vital one.) 
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In addition to reiteration of the demand for more ade- 
quate social services and social security, the report pre- 
sents two major sets of findings. 


Demobilization of Men, Plant and Controls 


There must be vocational education and re-education. 
“We shall not be content this time to give each man $60 
in cash and a ticket home, Every reasonable provision 
will have to be made to insure that these young men shall 
be enabled to take up their places in civilian life with 
only the inevitable loss of time which their service will 
entail.” A dismissal wage for service men is suggested, 
perhaps to be paid in installments. 

There must be orderly conversion of industrial plants ; 
judicious disposition of government-owned plants in a 
way to avoid monopoly and to secure regional distribu- 
tion; technical assistance to private operators in discov- 
ering appropriate peacetime use of plants and iorecast- 
ing patterns of consumer demand; plant rehabilitation 
grants; low interest government loans; discriminating 
selection of war plants to be kept in operation or in 
“stand-by” condition and of contracts to be continued 
or renegotiated. Small businesses that are “war casual- 
ties’ must be aided, and government research must be 
directed, along with subsidized private research, toward 
developing new industries and new processes. “Con- 
sideration should be given to the desirability of various 
types of partnership in the direction of those industries 
oi crucial importance in both a wartime and a peacetime 
economy and in which the government has made great 
investments. In this category are aluminum, magnesium, 
shipbuilding, and aircraft. Government has a direct re- 
sponsibility and should participate in the decisions as to 
what areas and what concerns should continue to operate 
in these industries.” 

Rationing of consumer goods is expected to continue 
—perhaps even of durable consumer goods. Allocation 
of raw materials should be continued for a time. Con- 
tinued price controls will be essential if serious inflation 
is to be avoided. Some industries, especially those ‘‘based 
on scarce raw materials, or those with rapidly diminish- 
ing reserves, and industries supplying power and fuels” 
should be publicly controlled. 


Developing An Expanding Economy 


Measures should be taken to encourage “the healthy 
and aggressive development of private enterprise, to 
stimulate initiative and resourcefulness of management 
and to open the channels of investment opportunity, large 
and small.’ Needless burdens and uncertainties due to 
existing laws should be removed. 

But the federal government, through its fiscal and 
monetary policies, should “complement and supplement” 
private enterprise in the maintenance of adequate ef- 
fective consumer demand—purchasing power. (What is 
called for, in effect, is a “mixed economy.”) The earlier 
stress on public works appears here again. 

Government authority should be given for clearing 
away obsolescent plants and for assembling properties 
for redevelopment. “Condemnation” and “eminent do- 
main” proceedings are suggested as furnishing prece- 
dents. Vast urban re-development is urged, and plans 
should be made now, with government—federal and 
state—assisting through technical assistance and grants- 
in-aid. A Federal Development Corporation is sug- 
gested. 

Transportation should be modernized with the aid of 
a National Transportation Agency. Public responsibility 


for basic facilities—air, rail, water, highways, pipes, ete— 
should be recognized. ‘ 

Consideration should be given to development of elec. 
tric power through “public or mixed corporations with 
private and public funds,” and to further rural electrif- 
cation. 

Multiple-purpose water resource development should 
be continued. “Coordinated public and private develop. 
ment of water power, power operation and marketi 
from publicly owned plants” (Columbia River, T.V.A, 
etc.) is cited as constructive policy. 

Land development projects are recommended for the 
post-war period—for irrigation, clearance and drainage; 
also range, forest, recreation and wildlife projects to 
include reseeding, reforestation, restocking, etc. Federal 
assistance will be needed for conservation or retirement 
of sub-marginal lands and for soil conservation. 

Especially needed will be government initiative in 
housing development. A large public housing program is 
called for. 

In order to facilitate adequate development projects 
throughout the nation “six-year programs or capital 
budgets” are recommended, involving federal, state and 
local governments and private agencies. 

In all these efforts there must be no “rise of new 
industrial oligarchies.’” Antitrust laws must be enforced 
and the rights of labor in collective bargaining and the 
rights of farmers to a fair share in “the benefits of an 
expanding economy” must be preserved. 

As to health and medical care: Provision should be 
made to insure ‘‘adequate medical and health care for all, 
regardless of place of residence or income status and on 
a basis that is consistent with the self-respect of the 
recipient.” Iederal assistance is needed in developing 
a nation-wide system of regional and local hospitals and 
health centers. Stress is laid on education in nutri- 
tional principles, and demonstration work in schools, 
factories and farming areas. An adequate and well dis- 
tributed supply of medical personnel and nurses should 
be assured. Government and the medical profession 
should immediately formulate “plans which enable the 
patient to budget expenses over a reasonable period and 
to contribute toward the costs of care according to his 
ability, and which at the same time assure to medical 
personnel a decent livelihood commensurate with the 
high costs of their professional training.” 


What Does “Full Employment” Mean? 


At the Delaware Conference on The Christian Bases 
of World Order held in March at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity under Methodist auspices one of the significant 
emphases in lectures (the Merrick Lectures, soon to be 
published) and in the discussion of seminar reports was 
the problem of recurrent mass unemployment. The slogan 
“full employment” was freely used. It was challenged 
by some economists on the ground that it may be construed 
as promising more than a post-war economy can deliver. 
It was defended, however, as a legitimate social goal. 

The nub of the matter seems to be that, while no in- 
formed person believes that the employment situation 
can or should be frozen with every person assured of 
retention of a particular job, and while a certain amount 
of unemployment is essential to labor mobility, cyclical 
mass unemployment is coming to be regarded as a disease 
that no economic system can harbor and survive. This is 
apparently the view taken in the Planning Board reports 
reviewed above. 
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